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to the Italian frontier, I determined to make a second attempt to
visit Florence and the Eternal City. Therefore, as soon as I had
seen my charges put into the train for England, I set out to cross
the St. Gotthard into Italy. My first stop was at Milan, where I
visited the cathedral, and saw Leonardo da Vinci's famous picture,
'The Last Supper,' and early in the morning of the second day I
arrived in Florence, where I was fortunate enough to meet two
young Americans who were also on their first visit to Italy. One
of them had just taken his medical degree, and the other was
studying painting in a Paris studio. They were vivacious and
attractive companions, and together we visited the galleries and
the historical places of that very beautiful city.
My love for America is second only to that for my own country,
although I have never felt that Americans have made exhausting
efforts to acquire the charm of modesty; but whenever that virtue
appears in them, it is very winning. After days of hard work in
the Uffizi and other galleries, our very self-assured and talkative
young painter became a blameless model of subdued appreciation,
and said: 'Gee, in America I call myself an artist; but here, well, I
guess I am just nothing/ I never saw a man more willingly or so
completely surrender himself to the glory of past achievement, and
I felt sure that his subsequent work would be enriched by his
newly born humility. I knew comparatively little about art, but
I, was fairly well acquainted with Florentine history, with the main
incidents in the lives of the Medici, Dante, and Savonarola, and to
our mutual benefit we pooled our knowledge and experience. I
insisted that my young companions should visit Savonarola's cell
in the convent of San Marco and, because I wished it, they also, as
an act of faith, did homage to the memory of the great spirit who,
three hundred years earlier, had dwelt therein, and whose life had
been sacrificed at the stake.
Only twice in my life have I been overcome by a sense of awe on
approaching a great city. One of these occasions was when the
train slowly emerged from the hills, and I caught my first glimpse
of the walls of Jerusalem. Then, through my own emotions, I
realized something of the ecstasy felt by countless pilgrims and
crusaders as from the summit of Mizpah they first saw the walls
of the Holy City. I, too, almost cried aloud: 'My feet shall stand
within thy gates, O Jerusalem.' The other occasion was as the
train ran beside the River Tiber on its way to Rome.
I attended the meetings of the Freethought Congress, where I